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England,  and  1  a  1  e  s 


National  Association  of  Young  Fanners'  Clubs.  -  Young  farm- 
ers' cluDs  started  in  1921,  tlae  first  one,  a  calf  cIuTd,  teing  sponsored  "by 

the  United  Dairies  Limited.   The  London  news- 
Beginning  of  the         paper,  "The  Ta-ily  Mail,"  was  one  of  the  first 
clul:  movement  promoters  of  clulos  for  "boys  and  girls  and  was 

largely  responsicle  for  their  estahlishment 
in  England.  At  first  a  puolic-spirited  individ- 
ual supplied  the  money  necessary  for  organizing  a  cluh  which  was  returned 
later  ty  the  mem.hers.   Since  the  impcrta^nce  of  cIud  work  was  realized,,  the 
National  Farmers'  Union,  large  industrial  concerns,  groups  of  farmers,  or 
interested  persons  have  heen  willing  to  lend  the  small  amount  needed  to  start 
a  cluh,  provided  it  was  paid  hack  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  the  cluh 
was  supposed  to  become  self-supporting.   In  1924,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 

took  over  the  supervision  of  cluh  work  and 
Supervision  "by  the        outlined  a  general  policy  for  the  management 
Ministry  of  of  clubs  which  could  he  changed  to  suit  local 

Agriculture  conditions,  but  had  no  expense  in  this  connec- 

tion "beyond  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the 
organizer  appointed  "by  the  government  to  assist  with  the  development  of  the 
work.  At  the  close  of  1928,  a  review  of  the  state  of  club  work  showed  that 
while  progress  had  been  made  and  the  movement  had  become  a  national  one,  there 
were  certain  social  features  which  made  it  desirable  to  transfer  the  super- 
vision from  the  ministry  to  a  voluntary  body.   The  rural  community  councils, 
first  organized  in  1921,  had  already  added  the  promotion  of  young  fanners' 
clubs  to. their  other  services  for  the  rural  people  in  a  number  of  counties, 
and  their  headquarters  organization  seemed  best  fitted  for  the  development  of 
the  movement.  Accordingly,  at  the  ministry's  request,  the  National  Council 

of  Social  Service,  the  common  co-oncil  of  the 
Supervision  by  the        community  councils,  now  established  in  17 
National  Council  of       counties,  agreed  to  undertake  the  supervision 
Social  Service  of  club  work  in  future.   The  ministry  arranged 

for  a  grant  for  five  years,  the  amount  con- 
tributed each  year  to  become  less  and  less,  until  the  end  of  this  period,  when 
it  was  hoped  the  club  movement  would  be  self-aupporting.   The  Carnegie  trustees, 
who  had  become  interested  in  the  v/ork,  also  m.ade  a  sm.all  donation.   These  two 
contributions  together  with  subscription  and  affiliation  fees  have  bjr  no 
means  been  adequate  for  the  work.  Early  in  1929,  the  National  Association 

of  Young  Farmers'  Clubs  was  formed  ^ander  the 
National  Association  of     auspices  of  the  National  Council,  and  since 
Young  Farmers'  Clubs       then  a  new  stage  of  developmient  has  begun  for 

the  clubs  with  the  aid  of  this  body,  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture,  and  county  educational 
and  agricultural  authorities.   Though  hardly  a  year  has  passed  since  the  Na- 
tional Association  was  formed,  the  clubs  are  on  a  miore  solid  founda^tion  and 
give  promise  of  steady  growth.   The  association  has  its  headquarters  at  Bed- 
ford Square,  London,  and  since  March,  1929,  has  been  publishing  a  paper, 
"The  Young  Farmer,"  which  is  proving  a  means  of  uniting  the  clubs  and 
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popiil^rising  their  work.  The   asscciation  hzs   adopted  a  clut  "badge,  which  is 
of  oxidized  silver,  circular  in  shape,  and  "bears  the  words,  "Young  Earners' 
Glut."  On  the  "badge  are  shown  a  young  person  plovring,  the  sun  coming  up  in 
the  distance,  and  five  spikes  of  ^Theat, 

Junior  agricultural  courses  in  Salop  County.  -  In  a,ccordance 
with  the  memorandum  issued  to  all  local  educationad  authorities  in  1927  I'y 
the  interdepartmental  comrndttee  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  Salop  County  Council  worked 
out  a  plan  for  holding  rural  continuation  or  junior  agricultured  courses. 

Ir.e   o"bject  of  the  courses  was  to  interest  coys  and  girls, 
chiefly  from  14  to  1^  (though  older  ones  were  also  admitted) ,  who  had  fin- 
ished the  elementary  school,  in  rubral  life 
0"bject  of  and  farm  m.anagemient  in  the  hope  they  would 

the  courses        follow  an  agricultural  carepr.   It  vias 

planned  to  hold  the  classes  for  a  period 
of  20  v/eeks,  that  is,  from  Octohcr  to  March,  and  to  give  two  hours'  instruc- 
tion two  evenings  a  week.   The  first  course  "began  in  October,  1P27,  in 
Ponteshurj^,  with  an  enrollment  of  IB  "boys  and  15  girls.   The  su"bjects  taught 

included  elementary  agriculture  (embracing 
Su'bjects  taught        soil  drainage,  crops,  a,nd  fertilizers)  and  horti- 
in  first  course       culture  (formation,  composition  and  properties 

of  soils,  and  growth  of  plants),  poultry  m.anagc~ 
m.ent,  agricultural  mathematics,  niral  lore, 
and  English.  Both  "boys  and  girls  received  Instruction  in  these  s\i"bjects, 
T/hich  took  up  aoout  two-thirds  of  the  time.   The  rest  of  the  time  the  "boys  re- 
ceived instruction  in  woodwork,  elemxentary  farriery,  and  care  of  implements, 
while  the  girls  wore  taught  cooking  and  domestic  sciences.   The  county  agri- 
cultural educe.tion  staff  provided  instruction  in  rural  lore  (which  included 
agricultural  history  and  was  intended  to  develop  a  love  of  coiintry  life), 
agriculture,  horticulture,  poultry  m.anagement,  elementary  fa.rriery,  and  the 
care  of  implements.   The  school  teacher  at  Pontosnury  taught  agricultural 
mathematics,  the  farriery  instinictor  of  the  Salop  Co'inty  Council  had  the 
classes  in  farm  implements  and  machinery  in  addition  to  those  in  farriery, 
and  teachers  from,  the  Shropshire  Technical  School  for  girls  at  Had"brook 
assisted  with  the  domestic  science  cle„sses.  Most  of  the  classes  were  held  in 
the  Pontes'bury  schoolroom,  the  woodvfork  instruction  was  given  in  a  small  ad- 
Joining  huilding,  and  the  local  "blacksmiith' s  shop  was  used  for  some  of  the 
instruction  in  connection  with  the  classes  in  farriery  and  farm  machinery. 
A,"bout  tv.^0  weeks  after  the  course  opened  the  register  showed  an  enrollment  of 
55  "ooys  and  21  girls,  a"bout  half  of  whom  were  from  small  or  medium-sized 
farms,  and  half  v;ere  farm  workers'  children.  A'bout  half  of  the  children  v/ere 
from  14  to  16  years  old;  the  remainder  who  YJ'sre  17  years  of  age  and  over 
seemed  to  have  definitely  decided  to  follow  s,n  agricultural  calling. 
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The  course  at  Pontestiury  was  so  successful  tliat  the  agricul- 
tuj:-a.l  education  cormittee  started  similar  co"arses  in  1928-29  at  two  ether 

points,  Shifnal  and  iiodnet,  and  held  ad- 
vanced course  at  Pontestur-',  covering  50 
Courses  held        hours  of  instruction,  and  embracing  element- 
in  1S28-29  ary  agriculture,  elementary  horticulture, 

poultry-keeping,  and  English,  with  elemnntary 
engineering  and  woodwork  for  the  boys  and  cooking  for  the  girls.   The  course 
at  Shifnal  opened  with  an  enrollncnt  of  39  pupils,  and  at  Ecdnet  60  pupils 
were  enrolled  before  October  had  passed,  more  tlian  half  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16. 

The  success  attending  these  three  pioneer  courses  in  Salop 
caused  the  agricultural  connittee  of  Salop  Coimty  to  decide  to  hold  such 

courses  all  over  the  corjatry.  Accordingl;', 
Plan  for  courses,        with  the  assistance  and  consent  of  the  Min- 
192S  to  1931  istry  of  Agriculture,  27  places  were  select- 

ed, at  9  of  which  courses  were  planned  to 
open  in  October,  1929.   In  1950,  second-year  courses  will  be  held  at  the  first 
9  places,  and  first-year  courses  will  be  begun  at  9  others.   In  the  third 
year,  1931,  no  instruction  will  be  given  at  the  first  nine  places  where 
courses  began  October,  1929,  but  the  second-year  courses  will  be  held  at  the 
second  nine  centers  and  first-year  courses  begun  at  9  other  places.  By  this 
plan  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  the  4,000  children  who  will  lea.ve 
school  during  the  three  years  will  take  advantage  of  these  courses.  Tyro 
shillings  ajid  6  pence  (about  62  cents)  will  be  charged  for  each  course,  on 
the  condition  that  it  will  be  returned  if  the  pupil  attends  75  per  cent  of 
the  time.  Pupils  who  fulfill  requirements  will  be  given  certificates,  and 
best  students  at  each  center  will  be  a.V!e.rd.ed.   prizes  of  books  or  instruments. 

Wiltshire  farmers'  Accounting  Society.  -  The  Wiltshire  Parm- 
ers'  Accounting  Society  was  started  in  August,  1925.  An,r  fanner,  large  or 
small,  if  he  is  actually  farming  in  the  county  and  a.groes  to  pay  the  follow- 
ing annual  subscriptions,  a.ccording  to  the  size  of  his  faiin,  may  becom.e  a. 
members 

2  shillings  6  pence  (about  62   cents)  for  a  farm  not  exceeding 
250  a.cres; 

5  shillings  ($1.25)  for  a  farm  over  250  and  not  more  than 
500  acres; 

7  shillings  6  pence  ($1.87)  for  a  fa-r-m  over  500  a„nd  not  e:c- 
ceeding  1,000  acres; 

10  shillings  ($2,50)  for  a  farm  more  than  1,000  acres  in  area. 

The  society  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  m.em- 
bers  an  opportunity  to  lea.rn  the  state  of  their  farm  business,  and  to  discuss 

their  farm  and  financial  problems  with  each 
Object  of  the  other.   The  m. Lumbers  keep  simple  accounts  dur- 

society  ing  the  year  and  a  record  of  their  farm  valu- 

ations at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  year, 
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that  is,  the  infoiTnation  required  "by  the  society  is  aliout  the  same  as  that 
sulDmitted  to  income  tax  authorities  or  required  "by  a  professional  account- 
ant.  The  fanners  often  employ  a  professional  accountant  as  he  is  ahle  to 
put  the  accounts  in  shape  for  "oetter  analysis.   The  officer  employed  "by  the 
society  helps  the  farmer  to  prepare  his  a.ccounts  when  specially  requested, 
"but  does  not  suioplant  the  professional  accountant  and  in  fact,  is  glad  to 
cooperate  with  him.   The  accounting  officer  of  the  society  colla"borates  with 
the  agricultural  economics  adviser  of  the  University  of  Bristol,  of  which 
advisory  district  "iTiltshire  is  a  pa.rt,  in  analyzing  the  members'  accounts 
aXter  they  are  tahulatedw  After  analysis  the  results  of  each  m.em"ber's  ac- 
counts are  ta"bulated  and  sent  to  him  with  a  "brief  report,  calling  attention 
to  any  clPoSS  of  income  or  expenditure  that  seems  to  he  ahnormal,  and  it  is 
left  to  the  faraier  to  decide  whether  the  suggestions  or  recoffimendations  are 
worth  acting  uiDon.   Ta"bulation  of  results  o"btained  hy  all  the  raemhers  are 
made  at  the  end  of  each  year  and  sent  to  each  farmer,  the  farms  "being 
designated  "by  code  nui:i"bers.  Each  mem"ber  is  thus  atle  to  compare  the  state 
of  his  farm  "business  with  tha,t  of  his  fellow  members.  As  cnlj   the  society's 
accounting  officer,  the  agricultural  economist  at  Bristol  University,  and 
the  farmer  know  the  code  num"ber  of  his  farm,  each  fanner's  "business  is 
strictly  priva,te,  as  far  as  the  other  m.embers  are  concerned.   This  is  one  way 
in  which  the  society  helps  the  farmer.  He  ma,y  have  "been  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  annual  profit  from  his  farm  until  he  finds  that  other  farms  of  the 
same  class  are  doing  much  tetter.  Ke  then  endeavors  to  find  out  the  reason. 
During  the  year  the  memlDers  meet  two  or  three  times  and  discuss  general  farm 
pro"blems,  the  state  of  agriculture  in  their  county,  as  compared  to  other 
coijjities,  and  the  ta"bles  giving  results  of  their  own  farai  business. 

G-  e  r  m  a  n  y 

Specialist  service  for  farm  women.  -  When  the  matter  of  provid- 
ing specialists  in  the  various  fanri  and  home  "branches  which  "belong  to  the  farm 

woman's  realm  of  work  was  first  proposed  a,  few 
First  proposed  "by       years  ago  "by  the  Imperial  Lea.gu.e  of  Rural 
League  of  Rural         Housewives,  a  few  societies  rather  half-heartedly 
Housewives  decided  to  assign  some  of  their  "better  qualified 

mem"bers  to  do  this  work.   The  first  specialists 
were  garden  and  poultry-keeping  advisers,  and  occasionally  a  home-management 
adviser  was  employed  "by  societies  that  realized  advice  and  assistance  in  modern 
home  management  methods  were  as  necessary  for  the  fs-nn  v/omen  a.s  instruction 
in  gardening,  poulti^y-keeping,  and  other  work  outside  of  the  hom^e.  How  each  of 
the  various  societies  employs  a  num"ber  of  specialists,  and  though  garden  and 
poultry-keeping  advisers  still  predominate,  there  ?.re  a  large  num"ber  of  home- 
management  specialists.  A  great  many  of  these  specialists  are  mem"bers  of 
rural  housewives'  societies  who  are  well  qualified  for  this  r/ork  through  broad, 
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practical  experience  and  some  talent  for  organisation.   Principals  of  girls' 

classes  in  winter  schools  of  agriculture  often 
Specialists  usually       devote  seven  months  of  the  year  to  advisory 
memhers  of  house-        and  instruction  work  in  the  school  districts, 
wives'  societies  e.nd      In  a  memorandum  issued  January,  1929,  ty  the 
teachers  of  girls'        Minister  of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests 
classes  on  "the  agricultural  educational  system  in 

Prussia,"  the  contrihution  of  a  larger  amo-jJit  of  puolic  funds  is  advocated  for 
advisory  service  in  women's  work.   Special  emphasis  was  laid  in  this  memo- 
randimi  on  the  training  of  home-economics  advisers  through  courses  given  for 
this  pui-pose  under  the  auspices  of  the  ch^amhers  of  agriculture.  Principals 
of  girls'  classes  in  winter  agricultural  schools,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
minister,  are  specially  fitted  for  advisers,  in  view  of  their  practical  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  local  needs,  and  the  help  and  advice  they  receive 
from  the  directors  of  the  fe,gricultural  schools,  the  higher  authorities,  and 
the  chamhers  of  a.griculture.   The  specialists'  duties  include: 

(1)  Lectures  to  memhers  of  rural  women's  societies. 

(2)  Short  courses  accompanied  hy  practical  work  whenever 
Duties  of  possihlCj  in  hek:ing,  food  preserva.tion,  sewing,  fruit- 
specialists  growing,  gardening,  poultry-keeping,  and  so  forth. 

(3)  Sidiihits  of  modern  implements  and  machines  and  demon- 
stration of  modern  methods  of  work  in  the  rurad  schools. 

(4)  Individ'oal  a^dvice  to  farm  women  in  their  homes. 

Itinerant  contiiiuation  schools  for  girls  in  Westphalia.  -  In 
ITovemher,  1923,  the  i-^aral  women's  comii!.ittec  of  the  chamher  of  agriculture 
of  the  province  of  Westphalia  decided  that  continuation  schools  for  country 
girls  should  oecome  itinerant  home-management  schools.  Rurad  continuation 
schools,  as  understood  heretofore,  are  fixed  schools  intended  for  girls  who 
have  finished  the  elementary  schools,  with  instruction  so  a.rra^nged  that  they 
can  attend  the  classes  one,  two,  or  three  half  da.ys  a  week  without  interfer- 
ing with  their  household  or  other  duties,  a  complete  course  sometim.es  cover- 
ing three  years.   The  idea.,  of  aui  itinerant  continuation  school  was  not  new, 
as  may  he  seen  from  a  description  of  a  school  of  this  kind  that  has  heon  in 
operation  in  the  Tecklenhurg  district  of  the  province  for  a  nutfoer  of  years. 

After  the  war  a  woman,  who  had  "been  an  itinerant  home-man- 
agement teacher  in  Westphalia  for  23  years,  conceived  the  idea  of  convert- 
ing military  "barracks  into  a  "building  for  an 
Military  harracks        itinera^nt  home-management  school  to  he  condrLct- 
converted  into  a        ed  aJTter  the  program  of  the  perm^anent  con- 
mova'ble  school  tinj.ation  schools.   This  movahle  school 

tuilding  is  very  conveniently  arraJiged.   The 
entrance  leads  to  a  good-sized  room  provided  with  a  stage  where  amateur 
theatricals  aaid  other  forms  of  entertainment  are  given,  and  which  also  serves 
as  a  laundry.  This  room,  opens  into  the  kitchen,  the  largest  room  in  the 
"building,  in  one  part  of  which  the  cooking  is  done,  the  other  part  "being  used 
as  a  dining-room.   The  kitchen  furniture,  though  more  than  20  years  old,  is 
very  practical  and  may  he  taken  as  a  guide  hy  the  pupils  in  furnishing  their 
own  kitchens.  This  roomx  opens  into  a  hall,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
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classroom,  used  also  as  a  sewing-room;  on  the  other  side  are  the  storeroom 
or  pantry,  where  are  kept  foodstuffs  and  products  canned  "by  the  pupils,  also 
cleaning  materials  and  washing  utensils,  and  a  room  where  the  "boys  and  girls, 
members  of  a  singing  and  playing  troupe,  meet  every  Monday  and  Thursday  to 
practice  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Next  to  the  laundry  room  is  a 
place  where  wood  and  coal  are  kept,  and  adjoining  this  is  the  toilet  room. 

The  school  remains  three  yea.rs  in  one  jplace,  during  which  time 
several  courses  are  held,  aiid  close  rela.tions  are  established  with  the  pupils 

and  their  parents.   Courses  with  day  classes 
Courses  and  subjects       as  well  as  others  with  evening  instruction  a.re 
taught  in  day  ■  given  during  this  period.   0?wo  day  courses  are 

classes  held  each  year,  each  lasting  20  weeks,  attended 

hy  24  girls.  The  instruction  in  the  day  classes 
covers  40  hours  a  week  or  800  hours  during  a  course  of  20  weeks.  The  subjects 
taught  and  the  time  allotted  to  each  during  a  v;eek  are  as  follows: 

Hours 

Cooking,  balling,  canning 20 

Pract ical  housework,  washing,  ironing, 4 

Citizenship,  science  of  life,  Bible  talks 2 

German,  including  reading 2 

Ac  count  s 1 

Poultry~keeping 1 

Dairying 1 

Pruit  and  vegetahle  growing 1 

Nutrition 1 

Sewing 4 

Health,  c&.re  of  the  sick  snd  of  infants.. 1 

Singing,  gymnastics,  and  folk  dancing 1 

Theory  of  home  mana.gement , 1 

40 

The  evening  classes  are  for  young  girls  who  are  employed  -  farm^ 
workers,  women  engaged  in  trades  and  those  whn  ^rrp  c-u:ployr3d  in  the.  -household. 

The  instruction  covers  10  hours  a  week,  or  200 
Evening  classes       hours  for  20  weeks,  '^n.e   subjects  taught  and  the 

time  given  to  each  one  during  the  v/eek  are  as 
follows: 

Hours 

Cooking,  baking,  canning 3 

■  ITutrition 1 

Citizenship,  science  of  life,  Bible  talks 2 

Plealth,  care  of  the  sick  and  of  infants... 2 

Sewing _2_ 

10 

One  evening  course,  attended  bjr  24  pupils,  was  held  during  the 
year  previous  to  September,  1929.  Since  then  the  course  has  been  extended  to 
one  and  a  half  years,  and  poultry  keeping  and  pig  and  goat  breeding  have  been 
added  to  the  program  of  instruction. 
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During  the  year  two  parents'  days  and  t^To  mothers'  days  are 
held  \7hen  exaininations  are  given  to  show  wlia.t  the  pupils  ha^ve  learned,  a.nd 
rural  festivals  are  conduct=)d. 

After  finishing  a  course  the  pupils  generally  join  the  young 
girls'  league  of  the  itinerant  home-nianageinent  schools  of  the  district  of 

Mecklenburg.   The  memhers  of  the  course  first 
Gii-ls'  league  of         choose  a  leader,  and  then  inform  the  school 
itinerant  home-  principal  cf  their  desire  to  form  a  society, 

management  schools        The  ooject  of  this  lea.gue  is  to  keep  the  girls 

together  after  they  finish  the  course,  to  guide 
ejid  direct  them  and  to  give  them  further  mental  and  home-economics  training. 
In  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  the  league,  the  mem.bers  are  required  to: 

(1)  Attend  all  instruction  days  and  other  meetings  unless 
prevented  hy  some  good  reason. 

(2)  Meet  on  a  common  oasis  vvithout  regard  to  social  standing. 

(3)  Help  each  other  "by  word  and  deed  when  in  need  of  any 

kind. 

The  memhers  of  the  league  meet  every  Sunday  from  October  1 
to  April  1,  and  during  the  summer  at  such  times  as  they  agree  upon.  A  general 
pupils'  day  is  held  in  May  or  Jxme,    and  at  various  times  during  the  year 
instruction  days  are  arrsinged  at  the  suggestion  of  members.   The  tea.cher  ar- 
ranges trips  for  the  jjupils  during  the  s^jmmer  or  fall. 

Course  for  rural  miechanics  in  Wiesbaden.  -  In  the  summer  of 
1929  the  chiamber  of  agriculture  of  Yfiesbaden,  a  district  in  the  province  of 
Hesse  ITassau,  organized  a  course  in  farm  mechanics  for  rural  farriers  and 
locksmiths.   This,  the  first  course  of  its  kiad  in  the  district,  was  held 
by  way  of  an  experiment  in  giving  proper  training  in  the  management  and  repair 
of  modern  farm,  machines  to  rural  mechanics  in  remote  co;xntry  districts,  who 
were  unable,  through  lack  of  time  or  money,  to  go  to  the  city  for  instruction, 
and  upon  whose  services  the  farmxers  in  these  districts  were  obliged  to  depend. 
The  Agricultural  Institute  of  the  University  of  Giessen  and  the  Giessen  School 
cf  Rural  Mechanics  cocpera.ted  with  the  chsanber  of  agriculture  in  organi:3ing 
this  course.   The  'Jiesbaden  Chamber  of  Trades  also  gave  its  assistance.  About 
three  v/eeks  before  the  course  opened,  announcements  appeared  severe.l  times  in 
the  publications  of  the  Wiesbaden  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  Trades.   The 
number  of  pupils  was  limited  to  25,  and  those  ?;-hose  applications  were  received 
first  v;ere  enrolled.   The  course  lasted  four  days,  and  the  pupils  were 
granted  compensation  by  the  chamber  cf   agriculture  for  the  loss  of  wages  during 
this  time,  also  for  railway  fare  and  sub ^ii-t once.   The  program  of  instruction 
included: 

(1)  Development  rf  the  technicnie  of  f;arm  m.achinery. 

(2)  Brief  outline  of  the  science  of  far^  m.achinery 
Program           with  special  reference  to  the  latest  technical 

of  progress, 

instruction    (3)  Fundamental  principles  of  repairs,  repair  shops, 

v:orkshop  m.achines,  replacement  cf  parts,  stand- 
ardization, estimates. 
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(4)  Materials 

(5)  Modern  methods  of  manufacture,  with  special  reference 
to  handling  various  metals  —  Yielding,  soldering, 
coralTining. 

(6)  Slectric  installation. 

(7)  Phctojrraphs  and  films. 

The   instruction  was  "both  practical  and  theoretical,  four  hours 
"being  devoted  to  lectures  and  four  to  practical  work  each  day.   The  theo- 
retical instruction  was  ;3iven  "by  the  engineer  of  the  school  of  farm  mechanics 
at  G-iessen.  A  master  worlonan  was  engaged  to  give  the  practical  instruction, 
especially  in  welding  and  soldering. 

The  extraordinary  interest  shown  hy  those  who  attended  the 
course  and  their  hearty  expressions  of  appreciation  at  its  close  v/ere  very 
gratifying  to  the  organiz.ers,  and  convinced  them  of  the  need  of  instruction 
of  this  kind  for  rural  mechanics  in  such  districts  where  small  farms  pre- 
dominate and  which  arc  far  from  railway  and  motorhus  service. 

Experiment  cluhs  in  Baden.  -  Experiment  clubs  originated  in 
the  province  of  Saxony  in  1921  and  were  first  comiposed  of  large  landovraers 

who  formed  themselves  into  societies  to 
Organization  conduct  ex/oeriments  for  determining  improved 

farm  practices  as  a  means  of  increasing  pro- 
duction in  the  difficult  years  following  the  World  War.   In  1929,  there  were 
more  than  600  of  these  clubs  in  G-ermany,  and  the  greater  nuR:ber  of  the  members 
were  persons  managing  small  and  medium-sized  farms.   In  the  former  duchy  of 
Baden  where  60  per  cent  of  the  255,000  farms  are  less  than  2  hectares  (about 
5  acres)  in  area,  the  club  members  are  all  peasant  farmers.   The  chamber  of 
agriculture  began  the  orgajaination  of  these  clubs,  in  1926  as  they  seemed  to 
offer  the  best  means  of  introducing  modern  practices  among  the  -owners  of  these 
very  small  farms.   The  Imperial  Ministry  of  Maintenance  and  Agriculture  pro- 
vided the  money  for  starting  the  first  club  which  was  conducted  more  or  less 
as  an  exrperiment.   The  first  question  was  whether  the  chajnber  of  agriculture 
should  a.ssume  the  entire  control  of  the  work  of  the  clubs  or  whether  some 
other  arrangement  should  be  made.   In  a  good  many  instances  where  clubs  were 
organized  in  other  parts  of  &erm.any  the  agricultural  v;inter  schools  cooperated 
in  conducting  the  work,  but  as  these  schools  were  State  institutions  in  Baden, 
the  chamber  of  agriculture  was  at  first  unable  to  connect  the  club  system 
with  the  schools.   Later,  however,  an  a,greement  was  made  between  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  ajid  the  ch^amber  of  agriculture,  by  which  the  services  of  the 
directors  of  the  schools  were  obtained  in  conducting  the  experiments.   The  goal 
set  by  the  chajnber  of  agriculture,  an  e:>rperiment  club  in  the  district  of  every 
winter  school,  has  been  almost  a.ttained,  as  there  was  a  club  in  every  district 
but  two  in  1929,  and  in  one  school  district  two  clubs  had  been  organized. 
There  were  29  clubs  in  850  cortrriiunities,  that  is,  in  about  half  of  the  rural 
districts,  experiments  being  conducted  on  about  2,050  peasant  farms. 
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The  leader  of  the  clu"b  is  always  the  director  of  the  agri- 
cultural winter  school  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  organized,  and  his  as- 
sistant is  usually  the  second  teacher  in  the 
CIuTd  laad-ers  school.   The  cluh  generally  hears  th?.  name 

of  the  school  district,  and  the  aim  is  to 
have  the  cluh  district  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  the  school,  and  include 
all  the  peasant  farmers  in  that  territory.   The  agricultural  winter-school 
teachers  direct  the  activities  of  the  cluhs  during  the  summer  vacation  period. 

So  far  the  work  of  the  experiment  clubs  has  "be^n  financed 
mainly  hy  the  G-overnment.   In  1927,  the  central  acbrdnistration  contributed 

50,000  marks  (about  $14,260)  for  this  purpose. 
How  the  work  is  The  district  governTients  set  ar-ide  1,000  to 

financed  5,000  marks  (about  $238  to  $1,190)  in  their 

budgets,  and  the  chamber  of  agriculture  also 
made  a  contribution.   As  the  club  members  are 
all  peasant  farmers,  they  are  -onable  to  pay  fees,  but  during  the  three  years 
the  woik  has  been  in  progress,  the  contributions  have  been  ample,  and  it  is 
certain  from  the  increasing  interest  in  this  project,  larger  amo-onts  will  be 
available  in  the  future. 

During  1928,  about  3,180  experiments  were  conducted  by  the 
clubs.   These  included  variety,  fertilizer,  soil  tillage,  and  forage  crop 

e:qperiments;  market  crop  and  orchard  experi- 
Experiments       ments;  livestock  e:cperiments;  and  experiments 

in  farm  management  and  plant  protection. 
An  important  feature  of  the  work  in  Baden  is  the  establishment  of  local  plots 
which  show  the  experimenters  the  grasses  and  forage  crops  they  should  grow 
in  their  meadov;s  and  pastures.  Every  club  has  a  plot  of  this  kind,  and  the 
plan  is  to  establish  one  in  every  community.   One  club  already  has  24 
community  plots. 

Club  days  are  important  events.   In  the  s"i:ijmmer  these  often  take 
the  form,  of  tours  and  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  farmers  who  tr-avel  by  mail 

coach  and  society  truck  from  one  club  community 
Club  days  to  another  to  inspect  the  experim.ents  that  are 

being  conducted.   In  the  evening  there  is  a 
social  gathering,  and  a  short  lecture  gives  the  members  an  opportunity  for 
discussions. 


IT  0  r  w  a  y 

Administration  and  supervision  of  extension  work.  -  In  Norway 
extension  activities  are  conducted  by  three  principal  agencies  -  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  various  agricultural  and  forestry  associations, 
and  in  some  sections  by  the  local  authorities. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture,  v/hich  ?/as  established  in  1900, 
is  the  principal  authority  for  carrying  out  official  measures  for  the  a,dvance- 

raent  of  agriculture.   The  two  main  "branches 
Officials  of  the         of  the  department  are  the  agriculture  division, 
Department  of  in  charge  of  the  director-general  of  agricul- 

Agriculture  ture,  and  the  forestry  division  in  charge  of 

the  director-geners.l  of  forestry.   Officials 
stationed  at  the  department,  who  act  as  a.dvisers  to  the  directors  in  their 
various  branches  and  as  supervisors  of  the  institutions  under  the  department's 
control  are  a  dairy  inspector,  a  horticultural  adviser,  an  adviser  for  agri- 
cultural schools,  two  forestry  inspectors,  an  adviser  (a  woman)  for  permanent 
and  itinerant  home-management  schools,  an  inspector  in  matters  connected  with 
reindeer,  an  inspector  of  fisheries,  and  an  inspector  for  redistribution  of 
land,  that  is,  the  rearrangement  of  fa,rm  property  tha,t  h^s  poorly  defined 
boundaries.   The  Department  of  Agriculture  employs  a  staff  of  extension  spe- 
cialists with  salary  and  traveling  expenses  entirely  paid  by  the  State.   The 
number  of  specialists  in  each  branch  remains  about  the  same  from  year  to  year. 
In  1926,  there  were  29,  distributed  as  follows: 

Five  agricultural  engineers  who  give  advice  and  assist- 
Extension  specia-   ance  in  technical  a.gricultural  matters,  such  as  draining 

lists  employed     lalces  and  tarns  to  be  used  for  growing  crops;  the  erection 
by  the  department   of  farm  buildings,  agricultural-industrial  plants,  and 
in  1926        the  like. 

Eleven  advisers  in  livestock  raising^  including  horses, 
cows,  pigs,  sheep,  goats,  and.   poultry.   They  direct  officla.1  mea.sures  for  the 
advancement  of  stock  radsing,  ha.ve  cliavrge  of  State  exhibitions  of  livestock, 
supervise  the  work  of  breeding  societies  receiving  State  grants,  and  give 
a<-dvice  to  farmers  in  the  selection  of  animals  and  all  matters  concerned  with 
stock  raising.  Eight  of  the  advisers  have  definite  territories  assigned  to 
them,  v/hile  the  other  three  have  the  whole  country  8.s  their  sphere  of  action. 

Seven  dairy  advisers,  each  with  two  to  four  counties  as 
his  district,  who  give  advice  and  assistance  in  regard  to  dairying  in  general; 
one  adviser,  especially  for  butter  making,  and  one  for  cheese  making,  with 
the  whole  co-ontz-y  as  their  territory. 

One  adviser  in  seed-growing,  who  gives  advice  regarding 
farm  and  garden  seeds  and  is  in  charge  of  pure  seed  production  supported  ^j 
the  State, 

One  entomologist  and  one  mycologist,  who  give  advice  and 
assistance  to  farmers  throughout  the  whole  country,  one  in  regard  to  combating 
insect  pests,  and  the  other  in  connection  with  injurious  fungi  in  the  realms 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry.  . 
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One  weed  expert  vmo  devotes  part  of  his  time  to  advice  and 
assistance  in  combating  weeds,  and  is  also  extraordinary  professor  at  the 
IJorwegian  College  of  Agriculture. 

i'he  various  agricultural  and  forestry  societies  play  a  very 
importsjit  part  in  the  work  of  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  The  Royal 

Society  for  Norway's  Welfare,  one  of  the  oldest 
Extension  work  of         of  these  associations,  was  founded  in  1809 
Society  for  ITor-  "by  a  body  of  intelligent,  patriotic  men,  for 

way's  Welfare  the  furtherance  of  industry,  agriculture,  and 

education,  tha.t  is,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
country's  welfare  in  every  way,  but  soon  began  to  devote  its  attention  mainly 
to  a-gricultural  matters.   Its  principal  work  now  consists  in  taking  new 
matters  under  consideration  and  launching  new  meas-ores  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  G-overnment  when  well  under  way.   In  recent  years  the  society  has  been  con- 
ducting work  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  in  part,  scientific  investigations. 
It  suggests  plans  for  the  work  of  the  county  agricultural  societies  p^ffiliated 
with  it  which  submit  their  ann^aal  reports  to  the  society.   Two  advisers  in 
cooperation,  one  in  seed  production,  one  in  x^a-sture  management,  and  one  in 
boold-reeping  are  employed  to  s.id  the  farmers.  A  large  grant  is  received  each 
ye-ar  from  the  State,  and  funds  are  donated  by  institutions  and  persons 
interested  in  agriculture. 

The  18  countjj-  agricultural  societies,  one  in  each  of  the  18 
counties,  subsections  of  the  Societjr  for  ITorway's  ITelfare,  employ  experts 

with  the  titles  of  agriculturists  and  gar- 
Extension  workers        deners,  who  give  free  instnction  to  fBiiners, 
of  the  county  hold  exhibitions  of  livestock  and  farm  and 

agricultural  garden  products,  and  conduct  experiments. 

societies  Some  of  the  agriculturists  have  stock  raising 

as  their  special  br;inch,  and  others  devote 
their  time  to  technical  matters.  Half  of  the  funds  for  the  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses  of  these  officials  is  provided  by  the  State  and  half  by 
the  counties.   In  1926,  there  were  42  county  s.gi'iculturists  and  42  coxinty 
gardeners.   The  county  societies  have  subsections  in  the  various  parishes 
composed  of  fanners  and  smallholders,  the  fonner  associated  into  the  ITor- 
wegian  Earm.ers'  League  and  the  latter,  the  l\rorwegian  Farmers'  and  Small- 
holders' Union. 

Other  associations  which  are  national  in  their  scope  of  ac-- 
tivities,  such  as  the  llorwegian  Peat-3og  Society,  the  ITonvegian  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Poultry  Breeding,  the  llorwegian  Seekeepers'  Society,  and 
the  Society  for  the  Prom.otion  of  Rabbit  Breeding,  employ  specialists  to  as- 
sist the  fa,rmers  in  these  branches. 
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The  Norwegian  Forestry  Society,  founded  in  1898,  supjjorted 
partly  "by  State  grants  and  partly  "by  private  means,  disseminates  informa.tion 
Workers  employed  by     to  forest  owners  regarding  the  proper  treatment 
county  forestry  so-     of  forests,  growing  trees  on  treeless  tracts, 
cieties  and  the  like.   Affiliated  with  it  are  18  county 

societies,  one  in  each  county,  y/hich  employ  ahout 
50  experts  to  give  advice  and  assistance  in  all  matters  connected  with  forestry. 

To  strengthen  the  connection  hetween  the  agricultural  soci- 
eties and  the  central  administration,  the  Norwegian  Agricultural  Council  was 

fonned  in  1919.   The  chairmen  of  the  18  agri- 
cultural societies  are  ex  officio  members,  and 
Norwegian  Agricultural     other  members  are  the  president  and  vice  president 
Coijjicil  of  the  Society  for  Nonvay's  Welfare,  4  representa- 

tives of  the  Norwegian  I'armers'  Leaf^ue,  4  of  the 
Norwegian  Farmers'  and  Smallholders'  Union,  2  of  the  Non/egian  Forest  Society, 
and  2  of  the  Norwegian  Forest  CX^ners'  Union,   The  directors  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  are  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  co-oncil  and  take  part  in 
the  discussions,  hut  are  not  allowed  to  vote.   The  working  committee  of  the 
council,  composed  of  the  chairman,  vice-  chairman,  and  three  members  elected 
by  the  council,  prepares  matters  for  the  meetings,  and  discusses  and  makes  re- 
ports on  questions  not  considered  necessary  to  submit  to  the  council.   The 
council  meets  at  least  once  a  year  to  discuss  matters  which  it  desires  to 
consider  or  which  are  submdtted  ''oy   the  department  of  agriculture.   It  has  only 
advisory  authority. 

The  relations  established  between  the  agricultural  societies 
and  the  department  of  agriculture  in  the  conduct  of  work  for  the  advancement 

of  agriculture  and  related  industries  a.re  based 
on  the  principle  of  decentralization  of  adminis- 
Relations  between  the     trative  work.   The  authorities  are  convinced  that, 
agricultural  societies    owing  to  the  varied  agricultural  conditions  of 
and  the  central  admin-    the  country,  a  centra-,1  administration  would  not 

istration  be  able  to  becom.e  well  enough  acquainted  with  them 

to  prescribe  raea,sures  for  all  localities.   The 
object  of  the  reorganiza^tion  of  the  societies  which  began  in  1919  and  v/as  con- 
tinued in  1925  was  to  enable  them  to  taJce  over  more  of  the  public  work  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture.  The  principle  underlying  this  reorganization  is 
that  the  State  through  the  central  administration  vested  in  the  deps.rtment  of 
agriculture  and  with  the  aid  of  a  small  number  of  experts  siiould  direct  a.nd 
control  all  official  measures,  while  the  societies  should  take  over  most  of 
the  actual  work  of  technical  assistance  to  the  farmers. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  workers  employed  by  the  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  societies,  in  som^e  districts  the  local  authorities,  who  are 

the  district  councils,  have  their  own  extension 
District  council        officials.   These  are  district  agriculturists, 

workers  district  gardeners,  itinerant  teachers  for  small- 

holders. As  a  rule,  cne-half  of  the  expense  in 
connection  with  employing  these  workers  is  borne  by  the  State,  one-fourth  by 
the  county,  ajid  one-fourth  by  the  district  council. 
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There  ar«i  a  total  of  310  to  320  officials  at  work  in  the  rural 
districts,  most  of  whom  have  had  hij^her  training  in  agriculture.  All  give 
their  services  free  of  charge,  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  wo3"k  of  as- 
sisting the  farmers.   In  addition  to  these  the  societies  employ  ahout  300 
assistants  for  control  work  and  account  keeping. 


Italy 

Itinerant  chairs  of  agriculture.  -  About  60  years  ago  the  first 
attempt  was  m^de  "by  local  organizations  in  the  Province  of  Rovigo  to  maintain 

a  traveling  staff  of  teachers  to  instruct  the 
First  chair  of       peasant  people  in  proper  agricultural  practices, 
agriculture         The  first  ch^ir  of  agriculture  (ca,ttedra  amou— 

lante  di  agricoltura)  did  not  flourish  very  long, 
partly  from  lack  of  fujids.   Sixteen  years  later,  in  1886,  local  organizations 
in  this  Province  again  organized  a  chair  of  agriculture,  which  had  a  rather 
precarious  existence  until  1891,  when  it  "began  to  prosper,  and  from  that  time 
itineraait  chairs  of  agriculture  have  heen  permanent  institutions  in  Italy, 
and  the  most  important  agencies  for  sprea^ding  agricultural  insti-uction  among 
the  pea.sant  people. 

The  financial  resources  of  the  chairs  were  vei-y  limited  7/hen 
they  first  "began  to  he  organized,  a  sta^te  of  affairs  that  la>,sted  a  long  time. 

Each  chair  had  an  annual  "budget  of  5,000  to 
Pinancial  resources      9,000  lire  (?."bout  $1,000  to  ^l.BOO),  which  was 
of  the  first  chairs      hardly  enough  for  the  very  modest  salary,  travel- 
ings expenses  and  daily  m.aintenance  of  the  di- 
rector, the  printing  of  sm.all  puhli  cat  ions,  and  the  usual  general  expenses. 
The  greater  part  of  this  m.oney  wslS   provided  hy  the  provincial  adnaini  strati  on 
or  some  local  credit  institution,  the  remainder  hy  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  local  agricultural  associations  or  organizations,  and  a  few  of  the 
communes.  Private  farmers  often  made  a  contri'bution  to  the  chairs.   The 

budgets  of  tlie  chairs  rem.a.ined  a'bout  the  same 
until  1920,  Y/hen  a  minimum  annual  fund  of  40,000 
Punds  provided  "by        lire  (ahout  ^2,OOC^-0  for   chairs  with  provincial 
decree  of  iJovemher,       territory;  20,000  lire  (about  $1,000)  for  all 
1919  autonomous  criiiirs  with  a  smaller  district;  and 

12,000  lire  (about  $600)  for  all  sections  was 
guaranteed  by  the  decree  of  Hovember  27,  1919.  Three-fifths  of  these  amounts 
was  paid  by  the  State,  and  two-fifths  by  the  Provinces,  which  entered  into 
an  obligatory  agreem.ent  to  provide  these  func-s.   This  decree  was  followed  by 
one  in  July,  1923,  which  provided  for  an  iiJcrease  of  3,500,000  lire  in  the 
budget  (about  $175,000),  three-fifths  tc  i^ss  borne  by  the  State  and  two-fifths 

by  the  Praviii^r?f*t5,  to  be  divided  among  the  chairs 
further  provisions       according  to  tl'iS'-ir  area,  in  agricultural  and 

for  funds  forest  lands,  the  agricultural  population,  the 

number  of  coaBmxnes  in  each  district,  and  other 
factors. In  1926,  an  additional  3,500,000.  lire  (about  $175,000)  charged 

i/The  lira  hets  decreased  in  value  approxiiaately  75  per  cent  since  the  war. 
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entirely  to  the  State,  was  m.a.de  available  by  another  decree,  and  v7e.B   divided 
aiaong  the  ciiairs  in  the  sanie  wny  r^s  the  amount  appropriated  tliree  years  be- 
fore. 

With  these  contributions  and  the  amounts  granted  voluntarily 
by  some  of  the  communes  and  by  various  .organizations,  the  budgets  of  the 
chairs  had  become  larger,  but  were  not  alwp.ys  sufficient  to  meet  the  greatly 
increased  expenses  due  to  the  greater  n-'omber  of  sections,  the  larger  staffs 
of  workers  with  higher  salaries,  ■  and  the  enormous  traveling  and  other  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  work.   It  must  be  stated,  however,  that 
in  the  last  few  years  the  itinerant  chairs  have  been  able  to  perfoim  a  good 
deal  of  their  v/ork  without  exhausting  their  ovirn  budgets  on  account  of  special 
contributions  made  by  the  State,  for  such  purposes  as  professional  courses 
for  peasants;  the  encouragement  of  zootechny,  silicworra  raising,  and  very  re- 
cently grain  growing.  Very  little  of  these  funds  is  used  in  paying  the  sala- 
ries of  the  officials,  but  they  cover  the  e:'Cpense  of  propagsmda  work, 
practical  demonstrations  to  farmers,  and  the  execution  of  useful  projects. 

The  most  recent  legislation  regarding  the  financing  of  the 
itinerant  chairs  is  contained  in  the  royal  decree  of  December  6,  1928,  which 

carries  more  generous  provisions  in  this  re- 
Hecent  legislation  spect  than  any  previous  decree  without  plac- 
regarding  finances         ing  extra  burden  upon  the  State.   Since  1919 

an  obligatory  arrangem.ent  has  existed  bety/een 
the  State  and  the  Province  which  together  furnished  40,000  and  12,000  lire  as 
the  minimum  contributions  for  a  chair  and  a  section  respectively.   The  new 
decree  requires  the  provincial  council  to  become  a  part  of  the  obligatory 
consortium  or  association  for  financing  the  chairs  and  to  contribute  8,000 
lire  for  a  chair  and  2,400  lire  for  a  section,  m.aking-the  new  minimum  obli- 
gatory contributions  for  a  chair  and  a  section  48,000  and  14,400  lire  (about 
$2,400  and  $720)  respectively.   The  comdmines  and  such  bodies  as  agricultural 
syndicates  may  form  part  of  this  association,  provided  they  bind  them,selves 
to  make  minimxom  contributions  of  1,000  and  3,000  lire  (about  $50  and  $150) 
respectively.   This  decree,  which  went  into  effect  January  1,  1929,  is  con- 
sidered a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  the  way  of  properly  financing  the 
itinerant  chairs. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  existence  and  for  seme  time  cifter 
they  were  started,  the  itinerant  chairs  of  agriculture  were  neither  organ- 
ized nor  supported  by  the  State,  but  by 
Autonomous  chairs  local  arathorities,  such  as  the  Provinces, 

and  and  in  a  few  cases  by  the  communes,  agri- 

Goverrjment  chairs  cultural  asscciations,  savings  barJrs,  and 

other  institutions,  at  the  request  of 
fanners  or  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  persons  who  were  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates of  this  kind  of  instruction.   Through  the  nature  of  their  origin  the 
chairs  were  autonomous  bodies,  functioning  independently,  the  district  of  a 
chair  often  being  an  entire  province  and  in  other  crises  a  small  group  of 
coirmunes.   Some  years  after  the  chairs  began  to  be  recognized  as  permanent 
institutions  for  spreading  agricultural  instruction  among  the  farmers,  the 
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State  created  a  few  chairs  at  its  o'.-m  orpenBe,  namely  one  in  Basilicata  in 
1904,  one  in  Calatria  in  1906,  and  two  in  Sardinia  in  1907  and  1914,  and 
in  several  Provinces  itinerant  cliairs  speciaJizing  in  zootechny,  viti- 
culture, oenology,  and  apiculture.   Until  1905,  the  non-G-overnment  or  auto- 
nomous chairs  continued  to  function  independently  from  a  lega.l  as  viell   as 
an  administrative  point  of  view,  governed  ty  the  siaple  and  practical  regu- 
lations drawn  up  hy  adLninistrativc  or  vigilance  cormiiissions  composed  of 
representatives  of  "bodies  or  associations  contriouting  to  their  financial 
support.   That  year  the  State  "began  to  intervene  in  heha,lf  of  the  chairs 
hy  issuing  regulations  for  the  constitution  of  these  cornrnissions  and  for  the 
holding  of  competitive  examinations  for  the  position  of  director.   In  1907 
a  royal  decree  was  issued  in  regard  to  the  legal  formation  of  a  voluntary 
agreement  "between  the  State,  the  Provinces,  and  other  "Dcdies  for  the  madn- 
tenance  of  the  chairs.   Prom  this  time  the  State's  assistance  "became  more 
frequent  either  "by  granting  larger  contri"butions,  making  its  own  contri'bu- 
t ions  and  those  of  the  Provinces  o"bligatory,  providing  "better  organisation 
for  the  chairs,  or  increa.sing  the  numDer  of  sections  and  of  the  workers. 

In  1901  sections  of  chairs  were  first  organized,  that  is, 
separate  offices  were  esta'blished  in  varioizs  parts  of  the  Provinces,  v/hich 

were  dependent  upon  the  chairs,  "but  were 
r.     .     .  each  directed  "by  its  own  chief,  a  graduate 

Sections  of  criadrs  ^^  agronomic  sciences.   In  1905  ,there  were 

30  sections;  in  1919,  177,  and  in  1927, 
more  than  500.   In  1923,  the  15  Goverrjuent  chairs  with  their  16  dependent 
sections  were  converted  into  consortial  chairs  "by  rcj^al  decree,  that  is, 
given  the  same  standing  as  the  other  autonomous  chairs,  and  the  few  spe- 
cialized G-overnment  chairs  were  aholished.   In  1924-25  v/hen  the  grain  cam- 
paign was  launched,  the  G-overnment  organized  101  additional  sections  de- 
pendent upon  the  chairs  in  southern  Italy  and  the  islands,  and  in  1926,  added 
100  more  sections  to  these  chairs  with  100  additional  experts,  while  100 
new  sections  were  formed  in  the  mountain  regions. 

In  1927,  the  G-overrjnent  converted  all  ajutonomous  chairs  with 
districts  less  than  a  Province  either  into  sections  dependent  upon  provincial 

chairs  or  into  provincial  chairs,  in  case 
lT-am"ber  of  chairs  and         their  headquarters  were  in  the  chief  towns 
sections  in  1927  of  the  Provinces  or  of  the  19  new  Provinces 

created  "by  the  p£iscist  State.   This  clmnge 
placed  the  num"ber  of  cliairs  at  92  (one  in 
each  of  the  92  Provinces  into  which  Italy  had  "been  divided  "by  the  new 
G-overnment)  and  the  number  of  sections  at  581. 
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The  following  ta"ble  shows  the  increase  in  nuraher  of  chslrs- 
and  sections  and  the  increase  in  fujids  contributed  for  their  su-'Dport  from 
1886  to  1927: 


Per- 

Yrs. 

Chairs 

Sec- 

sons 

tions 

3m~ 
ol  ey- 
ed 

Conti 

'ihutions 

State 

Provincial 

.QtheiL.   ... 

'^nf.'Al 

1886- 

1891 

■  1 

] 

J 

12,500  lir< 
($2,500)  . 

1905 

93 

30 

180 

306,620  lire 

345,984  lire 

230,956  lire 

933,540  l±Ti 

1919 

($51,324) 

($69,196) 

($56,187) 

($186,708) 

101 

177 

350 

1,100,000  lire 

820,660  lire 

575,495  lire 

2,496,155  lire 

($55,000) 

($41,033) 

($28,774) 

($124,807) 

1926 

101 

357 

600 

12,260,000  lire 

3,944,000  lire 

1,759,041  lire 

17,963,041  liri 

($615,000) 

($197,200) 

($87,952) 

($898,152) 

1927 

92 

581 

843 

16,580,000  lire 

4,424,000  lire 

2,500,000  lire 

23,604,000  lire 

($834,000) 

($221,200) 

($125,000) 

($1,180,200) 

Y  The  lira  has  decreased  in  value  approximately  75  per  cent  since  the  war. 


The  chairs  are  no?/  distrihuted  throughout  Italy  as  follows: 

There  is  a  chair  in  ea.ch  Province  with  1  to  10  or  more  sec- 
tions in  each  principal  center  of  the  Province,  and  one  or  more  stations 

specializing  in  zootechny,  frait-growlng, 
Staffs  of  workers        silviculture,  and  other  subjects  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  chair.   In  cha,rge  of  ea.ch 
chair  is  a  director  v;ho  has  several  more  or  Inss  specialized  assistants.   Each 
section  has  a  director  and  sometinxes  an  assistant.  All  these  officials  are 
graduates  of  agronomic  sciences.  Each  chair  and  many  of  the  sections  employ 
one,  sometimes  two  or  three  experts,  grad'oat^s  of  a  practical  or  specia,l 
school,  who  conduct  practical  or  special  donionstrations,  often  specializing  in 
such  subjects  as  fralt-growing,  viticulture,  ^jrowing  oil-producing  plants, 
and  the  dairy.  Each  chair  also  has  a  staff  of  part-time  agricultural  teachers, 
who  oesides  some  regular  employment,  conduct  the  temporary  courses  of  pro- 
fessional instruction  during  the  fall  and  winter  which  were  inaugurated  about 
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five  years  ago  for  young  peasants.   It  is  estimated  that  on  the  average  there 
is  a  center  of  agricultural  instruction  and  iniprovoment  for  every  54,0G0 
hectares  (ahout  84,014  acres)  of  a.gricultura,l  and  forest  land,  every  10 
communes,  or  every  50,000  inhabitants. 

There  has  "been  marked  progress  in  agriculture  in  Italy  in  the 
last  20  years,  and  the  influence  of  the  itinerant  cha„irs  on  this  progress, 

ad  7/ell  s.s  on  the  agricultural  training  and 
Progress  of  Italian       mentality  of  the  proprietors  and  peasants  hie.s 
agriculture  in  20       been  enor-moTis.   There  has  been  a.   large  in~ 

years  crease  in  the  production  of  wheat,  oats,  rice, 

corn,  hemp,  potatoes,  and  forage  products. 
In  the  matter  of  chemical  fertilisers,  4  and  5  times  as  much  phosphate  and 
nitrogen  and  more  than  20  times  as  much  potash  were  used  in  the  iperiod  1923 
to  1926  as  in  1900.   Sugar  beets,  tomatoes,  and  kitchen  products  which  began 
to  be  gro'iirn  on  a  large  scale  less  than  20  years  ago,  between  1925  and  1925 
covered  a.n  area  of  227,800  hectares  (about  562,893  acres)  against  135,000 
hectares  (335,585  a.cres)  between  1909  and  1912.   There  has  been  grea.t  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  farm  machinery,  not  only  in  large  harvesting  lAa.chines, 
but  metallic  plows,  harrows,  rollers,  sod-breaJcers,  and  other  machines  which 
were  introduced  about  30  yea.rs  ago.   In  recent  years  motor  plows  and  ma- 
chines with  funicular  tractor  (Towler  t3,^e)  operated  by  steajn  ha.ve  been  used. 
The  following  figiares  give  the  nuraber  of  machines  used  in  1925: 


Plows 32 ,  000 

Ear  rows  and  "hones"  (for  horses) 30,000 

Seeders 3, 500 

llovfing  machines 5, OCO 

Harvesters 2,500 

Threshing  machines 1 ,  300 

Motor  pi-esses  for  fora,ge 400 

Machines  for  turning  and  raking  hay...  5,000 

Locomobiles 80 

Tractors 700 


G-reat  progress  has  been  made  in  faiin  organisa„tion,  including 
proper  rotations,  improved  buildings,  proper  equipm.ent  of  labor  and  anii-nals, 
and  use  of  irrigation  systems.   Since  the  creation  of  itinera.nt  ch^drs  of 
agriculture,  there  kas  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  coopera„tive 
associations  for  the  purchase  of  farm  commodities,  sa.le  of  products,  agri- 
cultural credit,  and  the  Joint  working  of  farm  enterprises,  num.bering  3,000 
in  1926  against  100  in  1890.  The  number  of  a.griculturaJ  consortia  in- 
creased from  1  in  1891  to  about  950  in  1927,  a  great  many  of  them  being  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  the  officials  of  the  chairs. 
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Though  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  how  much  of  this 
progress  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  itinerant  chairs,  farmers  are  unanimous 

in  declaring  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
Activities  of  the  chairs       improvement  and  progress  in  Italian  agri- 
culture since  1890  is  the  result  of  the  in- 
tense and  varied  \7ork  of  these  todies  and 
of  the  numerous  cooperative  agricultural  associations  founded  and  supported 
"by  the  chairs.   Some  of  their  more  important  activities  include  1,000,000 
lectures  and  lessons  in  various  hranches  of  farming  and  demonstrations  in 
the  use  of  farm  machinery  during  the  period  from  their  foundation  until  1927; 
answers  to  inquiries,  both  oral  and  written,  given  to  farmers  throughout 
Italy  which  amount  to  tens  of  millions  in  the  last  35  years;  articles  in 
"bulletins,  circulars,  posters,  p.arr^phlets,  and  reports;  experiment  fields  on 
the  farms  of  proprietors  and  peasants  throughout  the  Kingdom;  and  pro- 
fessional courses  in  agriculture  for  young  and  adult  peasants,  the  nunToer  of 
which  has  steadily  increased  in  the  comp3.ra.tively  short  time  since  they 
were  inaugurated.  . 


Hungary 


Agricultural  extension  instruction  for  village  people .  - 
Since  the  war  a  great  deal  of  attention  ha,s  been  given  by  the  Government  of 

the  Republic  of  Hungary  to  improving  the  condi- 
Lectures,  competitions,     tion  of  the  village  people.  As  the  provision 
inspection  of  farms        of  proper  agricultural  instruction  is  insep- 
arable from  the  social  evolution  of  the  villages, 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  instruction  in  regalar  schools  and 
courses  as  well  as  to  ths,t  outside  of  the  schools  or  extension  instruction. 
Instructors  in  schools  of^  agricultiire,  which  last  the  whole  school  year, 
teachers  of  winter  schools  of  agriculture,  and  teacher-agronomists,  who  are 
assistants  in  normal  schools,  are  a.11  obliged  to  devote  time  not  required  for 
their  regular  school  work  to  the  agricultural  training  of  young  people  and 
adults  in  their  school  districts.   There  are  12  schools  of  agriculture,  one 
in  each  of  the  principal  agricultural  regions  of  the  country  and  8  winter 
schools  of  agriculture.   The  instructors  hold  lectures  for  the  village 
people;  organize  competitions  and  meetings;  inspect  farms  and  the  like. 
D-uring  1928,  2,060  lectures  were  given  in  252  villages. 

The  radio  has  becom.e  a  very  effective  medium  of  agricultural 
instruction  outside  of  the  schools.   The  Committee  of  Instruction  by  the 

Eadio,  the  president  of  which  is  the  Minister  of 
Use  of  the  radio        Agriculture,  gives  biweekly  lectures  on  sea,son— 

al  farm  work,  prepared  by  the  best  experts  in 
the  Country  and  broadca.st  throu^jh  the  central  studio  at  Budapest.   Tlie  G-ov- 
ernment  is  preparing  a  project  of  law  providing  for  the  installation  of  re- 
ceiving sets  in  every  village. 
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Pulolic  agricultural  litraries  are  encouraged  ty  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  which  distributes  "books  on  agriculture  and  a  few  masterpieces 

of  Hungarian  literature  to  fanners'  clu"bs 
Public  agricultural        that  deserve  such  gifts.   These  libraries  virere 
libraries  established  a  number  of  years  ago  in  most  of 

the  Hungarian  villages,  and  new  ones  are 
being  added  at  the  expense  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Another  project  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  people,  to  which 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  contributes  large  amountsi  is  the  building  of 

"cultural  establishments."  During  the  period 
Cultural  establisliments      from  1925  to  1929,  the  Ministry  appropriated 

2,560,000  pengos  for  the  construction  of 
cultural  establishments  in  240  villages,  that 
is,  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  building,  the  rest  being 
furnished  by  the  communes.   In  ea„ch  of  these  buildings  are  the  public  li- 
brary and  a  reading  hall.  Here  the  social  gatherings  are  held  as  well  as 
various  out~of-school  courses. 

The  Federation  of  Hungarian  Yills.ges,  an  association  for  the 
betterment  of  rural  life,  founded  in  1920,  initiates,  orgs„nizes,  supports, 

or  directs  every  enterprise  for  the  uplift  of 
Federation  of  Hungarian     the  farming  people.   Itinerant  exjpositions 

Villages  enable  the  people  to  become  familiar  with  agri- 

cultural progress  and  modern  farm  and  home 
equipment.   Study  trips  are  organized  to  give  the  peasants  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  their  own  and  other  countries.   The  federation  maintains 
public  libraries  and  assists  in  the  organization  of  courses  of  study,  lec- 
tures, amateur  theatricals,  and  choirs. 
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